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National  Anti-Sweating  League 

To  Secure  a Minimum  Wage 
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34,  MECKLENBURGH  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SWEATING  AS  IT  IS. 


DEFINITION. 

The  House  of^Blrds  Committee  on  the  Sweating  System 
defined  Sweating  as  consisting  of : 

1.  Low  rates  of  wages  ; ' 

2.  Excessive  hours  of  work ; 

3.  Insanitary  surroundings; 

but  it  is  only  the  item  of  low  wages  that  is  essential. 

Sweating,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  underpayment, 
i.e.,  the  payment  of  rates  of  wages  insufficient  to  provide 
a fully-employed  worker  of  ordinary  capacity  with  the 
minimum  of  food  and  other  commodities  required  for  a 
healthy  and  tolerable  life. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MINIMUM? 

An  interesting  attempt  has  lately  been  made  by  the 
Superintending  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Fyffe, 
adopting  the  standard  of  Mr.  Rowntree  in  his  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  of  life  in  York,  to  find  out  the 
least  upon  which  a workwoman  in  that  city  can  subsist. 
Mr.  Fyffe  gets  the  following  result : 

s.  d. 

For  Food  (one  week)  3 0 

„ Rent  (one  week)  2 4 

„ Clothing,  firelight,  and  all  household  sundries...  2 6 
„ Travellingto  and  from  the  warehouse  with  goods  0 10 

„ Thread  0 4 

„ Sick  and  Funeral  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 4 

„ All  other  expenditure  I 6 


10  10 

This,  then,  is  the  least  upon  which  such  workwoman  in 
Glasgow  can  maintain  bodily  fitness.  In  London,  to 
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procure  the  same  result  she  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
another  shilling.  If  it  be  granted,  as  Mr.  Fyffe  assumes, 
that  fifty-one  hours  per  week  is  as  much  as  a woman 
homeworker  should  spend  in  toil,  it  follows  that  to  earn 
this  bare  subsistence  she  must  earn  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  2.55d.  per  hour  in  Glasgow,  and  2.90d.  per  hour 
in  London. 

EXISTING  RATES  OF  PAY. 

Mr.  Fyffe  found  in  Glasgow  a great  many  workers 
earning  below  his  minimum.  In  London  it  is  beyond 
question  that  tens  of  thousands  of  homeworkers  do  not 
earn  so  much.  The  forty  workers,  who  in  1906  took  part 
in  the  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  were  employed  in  twenty-five  different  trades,  and 
some  of  them  were  workers  of  considerable  skill.  Their 
wages,  when  averaged,  were  found  not  to  exceed  one 
penny  per  hour,  and  subsequent  investigation  has  proved 
their  case  to  be  representative  of  a great  community  of 
homeworkers  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

IN  LEICESTER  one  penny  per  hour  is  the  average 
rate  of  homeworkers  engaged  in  stitching  worsted  and 
woollen  gloves. 

IN  GLASGOW  classes  of  shirt  finishers  receive  from 
2%d.  to  Is.  5d.  for  finishing  one  dozen  shirts,  their 
average  rate  of  earnings  per  hour  being  id.  to  ij^d. 

IN  CRADLEY  HEATH,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Trade  Board,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  was  often  less  than 
id.  an  hour.  At  a meeting  attended  by  seven  hundred 
chain  makers,  it  was  found  that  not  one  was  earning  on 
the  average  /s.  a week. 

IN  BIRMINGHAM  the  women  employed  in  the  carding 
of  hooks  and  eyes,  and  of  buttons,  are  found  to  earn 
2s.  6d.  or  3s.  in  a week  of  forty  or  more  hours’  work  : for 
linking  384  hooks  and  384  eyes  and  stitching  them  on  to 
a card,  these  women  receive  one  penny. 

The  figures  of  payment  so  far  given  relate  to  work  done 
by  home  workers.  Women  and  girl  factory  workers  in 
all  but  a few  trades  are  also  ill  paid,  some  of  them  as 
badly  as  the  most  wretched  toilers  in  the  home.  Much 
light  has  lately  been  thrown  upon  the  question  of  women’s 
payments  by  the  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
volumes  dealing  with  Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
(a)  the  Textile  and  (b)  the  Clothing  trades.  From  these 
volumes  are  taken  the  following  : 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  WOMEN  (over  18)  IN  PARTICULAR 
TRADES  WHO  EARN  LESS  THAN  ios.  A WEEK. 


TEXTILE  TRADES. 

CLOTHING  TRADES. 

Cotton  

3-0 

Dress, Millinery, etc.  (work- 

Woollen and  Worsted  ... 

10.7 

shop)  

28.O 

\ 

Linen  

41.7 

Dress,  Millinery,  etc.  (fac- 

Jute  

6.2 

tory)  

12.6 

Silk 

38.9 

Shirt,  Blouse,  Undercloth- 

Hosiery   

14.5 

ing,  etc 

Tailoring  (bespoke) 

22.2 

p 

Lace  

18.1 

15.4 

Carpet  

15.3 

Tailoring  (ready-made)  ... 

24.0 

Hemp  

47.1 

Boot  and  Shoe  (ready- 

Smallwares   

32.2 

made)  

12.4 

Flock  and  Shoddy 

10.9 

Boot,  Shoe,  and  Clog  Mak- 

Elastic Web  

21.8 

ing  (bespoke  and  rep’r’g) 

21.4 

\r  * 

Hair 

51.9 

Silk  and  Felt  Hat 

8.1 

! La 

Other  Textile  

18.3 

Leather  Glove  

25.5 

, — 

Fustian  and  Cord  Cutting 

47-1 

Corset  (factory) 

28.8 

Bleaching,  Printing,  etc.... 

27.0 

Fur 

94 

Straw  Hat  and  Bonnet  ... 

10.4 

Other  Clothing  

26.3 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

9-3 

Laundry  (factory) 

20.5 

Laundry  (workshop) 

12.2 

-k 
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Be  it  remembered  that  these  are  among  the  best  trades 
in  which  women  can  engage. 

IN  LONDON  in  jam,  confectionery,  tin  box  and  card 
box  factories,  womiefTinay  receive  as  little  as  6s.  a week, 
and  recipients  of  only  8s.  or  9s.  number  many  thousands. 
How  such  badly  paid  women  live  is  shown  by  the 
budget  of  expenditure  of  one  of  them  employed  in  a 
Clerkenwell  factory  at  wages  of  9s.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Rent  of  unfurnished  room  

Soda  ^ f°r  wasking  her  clothes,  which  she  does 
gjue  j on  Saturday  afternoons 

Coal  

Light  

Wood  

Clothes  (two  clubs  at  6d.  each) 

Boots  (one  club  at  6d.)  ... 

Death  Benefit  Insurance 

Food:  Bread  (six  loaves)  I 4h 

Tea  (£  lb.) 03 

Sugar  (I  lb.)  0 2\ 

I Tin  cheapest  Milk  0 2 

Dripping 0 3 

Bacon  (for  Sunday  dinner)  0 ih 

Six  dinners  (bread  and  cheese  l|d.,  or  fish  and  pota- 
toes i£d.,  or  German  sausage  and  bread  I^d.)...  0 9 

Relish  for  Sunday  tea 0 


d. 

0 

oh 

oh 

6 

3 

ii 

0 

6 

2 


5 9 


3 3 
9 0 
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It  will  be  noted  that  this  meagre  and  miserable  existence 
is  only  possible  when  the  worker  receives  full  wages. 
But  there  is  slack  time,  unemployment,  statutory  holidays, 
and  more  or  less  sickness  to  take  into  account.  Making 
deductions  on  account  of  these  wageless  periods,  the 
nominal  income  of  9s.  will,  on  average,  realise  only  8s., 
or  even  less. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

One  effect  of  the  underpayment  of  women,  and  perhaps 
the  most  serious,  is  the  premature  employment  of  children 
in  wage-earning  occupations. 

In  Nottingham  children  of  five  engage  in  lace  work,  and 
in  Birmingham  children  of  three  and  four  in  carding 
buttons  and  hooks  and  eyes.  In  London  very  young 
children  help  in  box-making,  brush-making,  and  other 
trades. 

THE  REPORT  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
SCHOOL  CFIILDREN  shows  the  extent  of  such  child 
labour.  In  1899  a Parliamentary  Return  demonstrated 
that  at  least  144,000  children  in  full-time  attendance  at 
school  were  employed  out  of  school  hours  for  wages,  and 
that  about  40,000  of  them  worked  more  than  20  hours  per 
week.  Upwards  of  3000  children  worked  more  than  40 
hours,  and  a few  from  50  to  60  hours  per  week. 

THE  INTER-  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE,  as  a 
result  of  careful  consideration,  reports,  “ We  believe  that 
we  shall  be  for  all  practical  purposes  near  enough  to  the 
truth  if  we  take  the  figure  150,000  given  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Return,  add  a round  figure  of  50,000  to  make  up 
for  its  defects,  and  a further  100,000  for  the  half-timers, 
thus  arriving  at  a total  of  300,000  children  who  were  in 
attendance  at  school  and  also  in  paid  employment  in 
the  year  1898.”  The  Report  of  the  Committee  gives 
particular  instance  of  hardship,  as  where  four  sisters, 
aged  12,  10,  9,  and  8,  were  employed  at  home  44  to  50 
hours  per  week  wood-choping.  “ Of  all  the  school 
teachers  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee,  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  could  not  speak  from  his  or  her 
own  knowledge  of  cases  of  overwork.  These  cases  will 
be  found  scattered  through  the  evidence,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a substantial 
number  of  children  are  being  worked  to  an  injurious 
extent.” 


VARIATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 


Even  in  the  sweated  trades  there  are  employers  who  are 
able  to  pay  comparatively  good  wages.  Thus 

IN  GLASGOW  an  enquiry  into  trades  carried  on  in  the 
home  showed  that  for  work  of  equal  quality  several  rates 
of  payment  were  current.  These  are  instances : — 

Best  Firms  Other  Firms, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Shawl  Fringing  ...  ...  2 0 a doz.  ...  I 6 a doz. 

Cheap  Shirt  Finishing  ...  0 3^  „ ...  0 „ 

Girls’  Underclothing  ...  0 9 „ ...  0 4 „ 

Finishing  Pyjama  Suits  ...  I 6 „ ...  0 8 „ 

Ladies’ Underclothing  ...  3 6 „ ...16  „ 

IN  LEICESTER,  in  the  boot  trade,  striking  variations 
occur,  as  was  shown  by  Miss  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL, 
President  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  in  the 
paper  she  read  at  the  Guildhall  Conference  in  1906. 


WAGE  VARIATIONS  AMONG  WOMEN  BOOTWORKERS. 


Best  Firms.  Others. 

Operator  on  a silking  Machine  19s.  (50  ...  7s.  (52^-54) 

hours) 

(Difference  of  9d.  and  3d.  per  gross) 


Operator  on  vamping  machine 

Fitters  on  a set  wage  receive 
from  per  week  

Machinists  on  a set  wage  re- 
ceive from  per  week 

Silkers  on  a set  wage  receive 
from  per  week 

Vampers  on  a set  wage  receive 
from  per  week  


4d.  per  ...  ld.-2£d. 

hour  per  hour 

15s.  to  18s.  ...  9s.  to  14s. 
and  20s. 

1 6s.  to  20s.  ...  I Os.  to  15s. 

and  1 6s. 

16s.  to  19s.  ...  7s.  and  8s. 

to  13s. 

16s.  to  20s.  ...  ios.  to  15s. 


Closers  on  a set  wage  receive 

from  per  week  15s.  to  18s.  ...  7s.  and  8s. 

to  1 2s. 

Button  Holers  on  a set  wage 

receive  from  per  week  ...  16s.  to  18s.  ...  8s.  to  13s. 

and  19s. 


Such  differences  exist  in  all  unorganised  industries. 


In  the  Confectionery  trade  IN  LONDON,  one  firm  pays 
less  than  2%d.  an  hour  to  its  women  employees. 
Another  in  the  same  district  and  for  the  same  quality 
of  work  pays  3%d. 


MISS  CLEMENTINA  Black  told  the  Select  Committee  on 
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Home  Work  of  a shirt  factory  in  East  London  where, 
“ when  we  came  to  take  a register  of  the  wages  we 
found  that  in  two  workrooms  in  that  same  firm,  where 
the  women  were  actually  working  upon  the  very  same 
sort  of  shirts,  cut  out  by  the  same  people  from  the  same 
bale  of  material,  there  was  a difference  in  wages  of 
between  45  and  50  per  cent/’ 

A firm  AT  WHITECHAPEL  pays  its  tea  packers  16s. 
per  week,  another  firm  in  the  same  neighbourhood  pays 
7s.  6d.  One  firm  of  cocoa  manufacturers  pays  Is.  3d. 
for  filling  1000  bags,  another  close  at  hand  pays  only  8d. 

As  showing  that  at  present  no  standard  of  payments 
exists  in  many  women’s  trades,  Miss  MACARTHUR, 
Secretary  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  giving 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Home  Work, 
mentioned  the  case  of  two  cartridge  workers  who  left 
one  factory  in  the  Edmonton  district  for  another  newly 
opened  in  the  district.  The  one  girl  is  able  to  earn  now 
about  half  what  she  earned  at  the  Edmonton  factory, 
and  the  other  girl  in  another  department  is  earning 
double  what  she  earned  at  Edmonton.  So  that  would 
show  that  in  one  department  that  firm  is  paying  nearly 
100  per  cent,  more,  and  in  another  department  40  or  50 
per  cent,  less  than  the  other  firm. 

Here  are  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers  in  London  to  the  Paper  Box  Trade  Board, 
which  had  proposed  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages, 
beginning  at  2%d.  and  rising  to  3d.  and  3%d.  per  hour 
for  women  in  the  trade  : 

FIRM  NO.  I. — “ A rate  of  2%d.  is  too  high  and  the  two 
other  rates  mean  disaster.” 

FIRM  NO.  2. — “ One-third  of  my  hands  do  not  earn  more 
than  10s.  a week.  2%d.  per  hour  is  a very  fair  amount 
to  fix  as  a minimum.” 

FIRM  NO.  3. — “ Our  best  and  quickest  workers  are  capable 
of  earning  2%d.  an  hour.” 

But  a FOURTH  FIRM  writes  that  their  sympathies  are 
“ quite  in  agreement  with  the  minimum  rates  proposed. 
For  some  years  the  average  wage  paid  in  our  box-making 
department  has  been  considerably  above  3%d.  per  hour.” 

These  facts  show  us  that  women’s  wages  fluctuate  not  in 
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accordance  with  any  principle,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  the  particular  employer  for  whom  they 
may  be  working.  One  incidental  effect  of  this  must  be 
that  the  employer  of  high  type  is  discouraged,  and  a 
premium  put  upon  the  maintenance;  of  inefficient  organi- 
sation and  equipment.  If  this  is  so,  it  becomes  clearer 
that  the  Sweating  Question  is  not  one  that  can  be  left  to 
voluntary  action.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  show  that 
such  action,  when  taken,  has  been  ineffective. 

(a)  ACTION  BY  EMPLOYERS.  In  numberless  cases, 
notably  by  the  employers  in  the  lace  finishing  trade  in 
Nottingham,  and  the  glove  manufacturers  of  Leicester, 
“fair”  price  lists  have  been  from  time  to  time  agreed 
upon.  They  have  invariably  broken  down  through  the 
defection  of  a section  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 
In  Cradley  Heath,  certain  employers  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  the  establishment  of  minimum 
rates  for  the  whole  trade,  but  the  refusal  of  some  firms 
to  come  in  made  the  reform  of  the  trade  impossible. 

(b)  CONSUMERS’  LEAGUES.  Organisations  of  pur- 
chasers, who  undertake  to  deal  only  with  “fair”  shops, 
have  many  times  been  formed,  but  their  value  is  doubtful. 

Sweating  takes  place  less  in  shops  than  in  factories, 
workshops  and  warehouses,  which  are  beyond  the  con- 
sumers’ reach.  Massachusetts  has  the  strongest  Con- 
sumers’ League  in  the  world,  yet  the  State  Parliament 
has  decided  to  introduce  a Bill  to  make  minimum  rates 
of  wages  obligatory  on  low-wage-paying  employers.  In 
this  it  follows  the  example  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
which,  in  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909,  adopted  the 
policy  urged  by  the  National  Anti-Sweating  League 
from  its  formation  of  making  sweating  illegal. 

The  work  done  under  this  Act  is  stated  in  full  in  an- 
other leaflet  and  in  essence  in  the  following  comparative 
table : — 

RATES  OF  WAGES  FORMERLY  CURRENT  IN  CERTAIN 
TRADES  COMPARED  WITH  THE  MINIMUM  RATES 
NOW  FIXED  BY  TRADE  BOARDS  FOR  THE 
SAME  TRADES: 

CHAIN  MAKING. — Women,  former  average  earnings 
about  id.  an  hour. 

Trade  Board  Minimum  Rate,  2td. 
an  hour. 

Men,  former  earnings  3d.  to  5d.  an 
hour. 
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Trade  I 
to  70 


3 0 
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LACE  FINISHING — Former  average  earnings  less  than 
id.  an  hour. 

Trade  Board  Minimum  Rate,  2|d. 
an  hour,  rising  in  12  months  to 
3d. 


PAPER  BOXMAKING — Former  earnings,  10,000  women 
workers  out  of  15,000  received 
less  than  10s.  a week. 

Trade  Board  Minimum  Rate,  3d.  an 
hour  (13s.  a week  of  52  hours). 


TAILORING — Women,  former  earnings,  10%  received 
less  than  8s.  a week ; 20%  re- 
ceived less  than  10s.  a week; 
70%  received  less  than  15s.  a 
week. 

Trade  Board  Minimum  Rate,  3^d. 
per  hour  (13s.  iod.  a week  of  51 
hours). 


Men,  former  earnings,  20%  received 
less  than  20s.  a week. 

Trade  Board  Minimum  Rate,  25s.  6d. 
a week. 


But  it  is  harder  to  enforce  legal  minimum  rates  than  to 
fix  them,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  nearly  400,000 
workers  with  whom  Trade  Boards  have  had  so  far  to 
deal,  the  National  Anti-Sweating  League  must  intervene 
vigorously  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  It  is  now 
doing  so,  and  at  the  same  time  working  to  have  the 
Trade  Boards  Act  extended  to  other  trades  in  which 
rates  of  payment  are  low. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  and  of  its  general  work  the 
League  needs  help.  Sympathisers  are  asked  to  join  and 
thereby  assist  it  to  realise  the  aims  of  its  promoters:  the 
obtaining  for  everyone  of  a minimum  at  least  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  vigour  without  which  the 
worker  not  only  suffers  but,  moreover,  becomes  a trouble 
and  an  injury  to  the  State. 


